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Information respecting Oakland and Its environs will be interesting to 
many, not only in California, out abroad. The terminus of a great system 
of railroads, in rapid course of construction, must command the attention 
of all who are now, or prospectively, interested in the commerce, or in the 
securities, of the tributary roads; and this, being the seat of numerous edu- 
cational establishments, including the State University, parents whose 
children are here, and those who look forward to sending their children 
here, will feel interested in acquiring information concerning the place and 
its surroundings. Tims, the calculating merchant, the shrewd operator, 
and thousands of careful parents, will be gratified alike in perusing the 
following pages. 

We have endeavored to supply particular, yet concise, information 
upon every subject relating to this neighborhood, concerning which 
information is desirable — all of which is respectfully dedicated to the 
public, by the 

Oakland Daily TRANscmrT. 
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We, the midersigned, citizens and property owners of Oakland and 
Alameda comity, have examined the pamphlet entitlefl '* Information 
Concerning the Terminus of the Kailroad System of the Pacific Coast,-' 
published by John Scott, and believe the information contained therein to 
be correct in all particulars, and tliat Oakland, Brooklyn and vicinity will 
be greatly benefited by a wide-spread circulation of the work. We shall 
do all In our power to assist in its circulation : 
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And many more that we have not room to insert. 



The surveys were begun at Fort Wallace, in Western Kansas, in July, 
1867, by three well organized parties of engineers, under Gen. W. W. 
Wright. Two additional parties under Col. Wra. H. Gi-eenwood were 
subsequently sent out, increasing the corps to five parties comprising about 
100 men, besides the military escorts, teamsters, etc. The worlc was 
thorough and exhaustive. It extended over the mountainous regions and 
arid plains, and the contingencies of climate and seasons were investigated. 

The line recommended for reaching the Tulare Valley from the east, 
crosses the Colorado river about 25 miles below Fort Mohave, and travei-ses 
the Mohave plains to the eastern foot of the Sierra Nevada. The Tehachepa 
Pass, about forty miles east and north of Tejon, was tound to be the best 
It which to cross that great i-ange. The elevation of the Summit is 4,008 
feet above tide, while at the Donner Lake Pass, where the Central Pacific 
Railroad crosses the same range, the altitude exceeds 7,000 feet. 

From the Tehachepa Pass the line descends into Tulare Valley, to 
a point north of Tulare Lake, whence the Valley Route, mentioned here- 
after, proceeds in almost a direct line to Li verm ore Pass and thence to 
Oakland. From the same point a branch of the road will be built to 
Gilroy, making the transit of the Coast Range through one of the four 
following passes, viz : The Pacheco, Penoche, San Benito, or Cholame. 

Of these, the Panoche was the only pass instrumentally examined, the 
elevation of which was found to be about 2,200 feet above tide. The grades 
in 38 miles, from Tulare plain across the Coast Range, were as follows : 
7 miles, of 106 feet per mile (ascending westward); 6 miles, of 116 feet per 
mile (descending west^'ard); and the remaining 25 miles i-angiug from 50 to 
85 feet. (General Palmer's report, p. 71). 

The elevation of the three other passes, as ascertained by the barometer, 
are as follows : Pacheco, 1,470 feet ; San Benito, 2,750 ; Cholame, 2,000 
feet. The lowest (Pacheco) is described by General Palmer as being the 
most difl3cult of all. A peculiarity of the whole range, is the abruptness of 
the slopes from the Summit to the San Joaquin and Tulare valleys. All 
the passes are easily approached from the westward, but steep, and in some 
cases impracticable grades are required to make the descent into the valley. 
The sand formation of the country is also exceedingly unfjivorable for the 
construction and maintenance of railroads. 

It is not known which of the four passes the rmd will take, but we are 
glad to say that the building of the road to Gilroy is a foregone conclusion. 
The franchise of this Company extents from the Bay of San Fmncisco to 
a point near Fort Mohave, on the Colorado River, where it meet^ the 
*^' Atlantic and Pacific" which also has a liberal land grant irom Congress. 

Recently, a land grant has been made to aid the construction of the 
Southern Pacific branch from the Tehachepa to Fort Yuma. 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST ROUTE, 

As shown on the map — extending from Gilroy to Los Angeles — was pro- 
jected by General Rosecrans, and originally designed to connect with the 
Memphis and El Paso Road, at Fort Yuma. As its name indicates, it now 
belongs to the Southern (Central) P. R. R. Company. The route traverses 
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It would be much raore difficult to build such a long wharf with safety 
on our side of the bay, because the bottom here is a yielding mud ; bat on 
the Oakland side there is a hard clay bottom. Another point in favor of 
Oaklpond is that the destructive marine woQd-eating worm, the teredo^ is 
not found there at all. In these facts lie two of the greatest elehients of 
strength and ability to bear great burdens of the new railway wharves 
across the bay, but only two of them. Nothing has been neglected ia the 
quality of material used, and workmanship employed, to make the wharves 
the very best ever built in the United States. Experts in the construction 
of such work, and army and other engineers who are familiar with like 
structures in Europe and America, all agree in saying that for engineering 
skill, mechanical execution, and solidity and excellence of all the material 
employed, the work is not surpassed by any they ever examined. To make 
this plain, a few descriptive figures must be given. The piles used, where 
the water deepens, are 65 feet long, and are 42 to 54 inches in circumfer- 
ence, or as heavy as the main-mast of the largest clipper. They are all of 
the very best pine, which for lasting qualities under water is one of the very 
best kinds of wood. The main wharf— for a thousand feet east of the lat- 
ter there are two wharves, one for Oakland local trains, and one for the 
regular freight and passenger cars of the through overland road — is 800 
feet wide at the extreme or western end, and on it are pens for 500 cattle, 
two immense warehouses (one 50x500, another 62x600), with the passen- 
ger depot, 75x305 in size. The piles were driven into the bottom to a depth 
of 18 teet. They are set 10 feet apart, parallel with the course of the wharf, 
and 6 and 7 feet apart across it. In the docks, or slips, there is a double row 
of spring or fend-off piles, and the regularity and neatness with which 
they are laid is especially worthy of attention and admiration. Those who 
will examine the old slips into which the steamers used to run, or who re- 
member those used at the Brooklyn, CN. Y.) ferries, will be able to appreciate 
the superiority of the Central Pacific slips. The upright piles on the last 
one thousand feet of the main wharf, are braced with Imnpense cross piles 
and iron anchors. Trains of heavily loaded freight cars pass over this 
gigantic structure with as little jar as over solid ground. 

The massive new freight ferry-boat of the Central Pacific Company 
has been completed, and is now running from the Company's extensive 
wharves at the foot of Second street, in this city, to the Company's wharves 
and docks above described, on the Oakland side of the Bay. The boat car- 
ries 16 loaded cars on each trip, and has, in addition, pens for 300 cattle. 
She can carry from 1,000 to 1,280 tons each way per day, making the trip 
across the Bay (3 miles) in forty minutes, when loaded. A railroad now- 
con nects the Pacific Mail Company's dock and the Central Pacific wharf 
on this side, by means of which the cargoes of the China steamers can be 
immediately discharged into the Central Pacific freight cars, and thus the 
utmost dispatch will be attained in the shipment of teas, silks, and other 
fast freight intended for the Atlantic States and Europe. 

The Central Pacific Company owns all of the Oakland water-front on 
which its vast wharves are built. It has Its own docks there, capable, as we 
have shown, of accommodating five of the largest clippers or steamers at a 
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ers that once bedecked the surface of the earth, exist only by sufferance, 
and a cultivated flora has usurped their place. 

Considering that Oakland was but a second thought in California; con- 
sidering the long litigation concerning land titles (now happily settled); 
considering that one-fourth the area of the city has been held in check for 
the want of public thoroughfares — the circumstance of her extraordinary 
development (the statistics of which we publish elsewhere) affords a useful 
lesson for economists. 

Our space is inadequate to a full exposition ot the subject, but we will 
dwell upon it sufficiently to explain ^Hhe milk in the cocoanut;'^ and to 
show that more extraordinary results will inevitably succeed those which 
it has been our privilege to witness. 

For several years after the acquisition of California by the United 
States, men '^planted their stakes'' on the exclusive basis of the gold and 
silver crop, and the trade which mining would develop. Moreover, in their 
calculations concerning prospective developments, ships, steamboats and 
mule-teams, were relied upon as the only means of transportation. In 
short, a single branch of industry was the incentive to action, and the Loco- 
motive was not even expected within the time popularly allotted for 
making "a pile." 

The Locomotive has not only revolutionized the carrying trade, but, 
while adding importance to mining industry, it has stimulated agriculture 
to the front rank, and opened many fields for diversified labor. The gold 
and silver crop can be "packed" from the mountains to the sea on the 
backs of mules, and requires not much tonnage to transport it from conti- 
nent to continent; but the wheat, wine, wool and fruit crops, will annually 
require hundreds of vessels and thousands of railroad trains. 

The statistics, and our remarks elsewhere, will show what the Loco- 
motive has thus far done for Oaklatid, in connection with educational 
establishments, and natural advantages of climate, soil and topography. 
Respecting the present, we will only say, here, that there is no other city 
in or out of California, the population of which includes so large a propor- 
tion of the well educated class. 

Beferring to the changes produced and being produced, by railroads, the 
unbiassed reader need only examine the map to perceive that there can be 
no great terminus at ship channel in the Bay of San Francisco, except at 
Oakland. An ''air line road," so called, will .soon be made from Sacra- 
mento to Oakland, and engineers are in the field to determine the shortest 
route. 

Plans are almost completed for dredging the bar at the mouth of San 
Antonio Estuary, ^nd making the Estuary available for commercial pur- 
poses. An important consideration in connection with the vast amount of 
piling already done and the vaster amount in contemplation, is the absence 
of the teredo, or '*pile worm." Scientific men attribute this to the fact 
that the flood tide through " Raccoon Straits " throws the fresh water from 
the " Sacramento " and " San Joaquin " far over to the east side of the Bay; 
and the pressure of the flood south of Angel Island, crowds it sufficiently 
to cause a portion of it to pass between OakAawd axid Goat Island at every 
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and St. Louis ; from New Orleans, Mobile, and Charleston ; can stand in 
waiting to whistle meeting to steamers from Panama, Sydney, and 
Honolulu; from Astoria, Yokohama, and Japan — this Estuary can be 
made immensely contributary to the commerce of the world, at an expense 
of a few hundreds of thousands of dollars. 



CLIMATE. 

Information respecting climate, being already widely disseminated, 
the reader will be more interested in general^ comparative remarks, than 
in meteorological details. 

Often, the thermometer is a poor index to the comfortable temperature in 
California. A degree of heat or cold that is not distressing in one locality, 
is almost insupportable in another. In the dry atmosphere of the moun- 
tains, ice lorms in the shade, when nobody feels uncomfortably cold ; and 
in the humid atmosphere of the sea-coast, ice melts in a blanket when 
everybody is chilled to the bone. When the mercury indicates a tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees, people swelter in a humid atmosphere, and refrigerate 
in a dry one. Therefore, taking it toi granted that information about 
bodily comfort will be more interesting than minutes concerning the range 
ot the mercury, we shall devote more attention to the former than to the 
latter. 

Taking the climate of San Francisco as a basis for comparison, the 
mean annual temperature for 17 years, as determined by Dr. H. Gibbons, 
Sr., of that city, was 56^.4. — the mean temperature of Spring having 
been 5()°.5 ; Summer, 60^ ; Autumn, 59^ ; and Winter, 50°. There were 
but six days when the mercury reached as high as 90°, and but one day 
when it fell as low as 25°. During the wet season, the climate of the 
country surrounding the Bay varies little from that of San Francisco, 
but during the dry season the variations are remarkable. 

The rarefaction of the air, produced by the action of the sun's rays 
upon the vast surface of the interior country, is the cause of our prevailing 
summer coast-winds. The air is drawn from the ocean to re-establish the 
equilibrium (inland) which is destroyed by the heat. The force of 
the wind depends on the degree of rarefaction that has been produced, and 
its direction is influenced by intervening obstacles presented by tlie topo- 
graphical features of the country. 

At some places, the wind and fogs from the ocean sweep over the 
surface ; some places are protected from tlie force of the wind and the 
humidity of fogs by the configuration of the mountains, but are often de- 
prived of the sun's rays by the fogs passing overhead ; some are protected 
entirely from the wind, and enjoy an unclouded atmosphere which permits 
the accumulation of heat ; and, again, the gravitating tendency of a cold 
isurrent from the ocean, often causes it to sweep down the lee slope of the 
hills, or to dip to the surface of the plain, between two ranges. Hence, the 
difference in the sensation of heat and cold experienced at plao^ owVj -a. 
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lew miles apart. The necessity of substituting cloth wrappings for lawns 
or linen, withui a transit of thirty minutes by boat or rail seems wonder- 
lul even when we know the cause. 

The summer climate of Oakland and vicinity, Is influenced greatly by 
the configuration of the inner coast range. Immediately back of Oakland, 
the mountains are high, but there are depressions in the range, both north 
and south of us, at a distance of several miles. The strongest wind-currents 
are, of course, drawn through these depressions. We see the fog banks which 
enter the Golden Gate, take a northerly course, and the fog banks' which come 
through the "'Mission Pass," in the southerly part of San Francisco, take 
a southerly course, across the Bay. The high hills between the central 
partot San Francisco and the Ocean, often protect that portion of the city 
from a low fog bank ; but, even when the fog bank is high, and envelops San 
Francisco in its humid embrace, Oakland, almost invariably escapes it. 
When the fog bank is so dense and heavy, that the depressions in the mountain 
range, north and south of us, do not accommodate It, and the fog from 
either direction meets overhead, it is generally lifted from the surface 
before reaching Oakland, by the upward tendency of the draught which 
must pass over the high mountains behind us. Thus, the most important 
difference between the climate of San Francisco and Oakland, is attributa- 
ble to the configuration of the neighboring mountains. The movement of 
the fog indicates the force and direction of the wind, and eveiy boy who 
has ever sat on the windward side of a board fence, and enjoyed being out 
of the wind, will understand the foregoing e^lanation. 

The difference in temperature between Oakland and San Francisco, as 
indicated by the thermometer^ is not so great as many persons suppose ; but 
the diflference in the velocity of the wind, acd humidity ot the atmosphere, 
is the chief cause of the contrast in comfort and health between the two 
places. 

During the prevailing summer winds, our climate is a mean between 
that of San Francisco and San Jose. Winds from the north or northwest, 
which come in a direction nearly parallel with the coast range, are more 
violent at Oakland than at San Francisco, but they are of rare occmrence. 



SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 

The soil of Oakland is a sandy loam, varying from three to four feet 
deep. Beyond Oakland, toward the foot hills, it partakes more of the pure 
loam, or adobe. In the northern part of the city (the part toward the foot- 
hills) it is less sandy than in other places. The apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
and apricot, are produced in great perfection wheresoever planted. The 
almond also thrives, and bears plentifully. All kinds of garden vegetables, 
except the egg-plant and okra, are produced at will, and in great abund- 
ance. Raspberries, strawberries and currants, thrive and bear marvelously. 
Shade and ornamental trees make rapid growth, as the gardens on every 
side attest. So much has been written about our productions that we were 
inclined to omit the subject. Indeed, the cultivation of fruits and vegetables 
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with the "hard pan," even 'the proximity of cess-pools cannot impair the 
purity of wells. 

All efforts, in Oakland, to obtain overflowing artesian wells, have 
failed, but they have resulted in the next best thing, to wit : inexhaustible 
wells of soft pure water which comes within a few feet of the surface. We 
know of four such wells in as many different parts of the City. 

The result of experimentation in artesian well-boring indicates the ex- 
istence of a stratum of pebbles and red gravel, at a depth of less than one 
hundred feet, through which water percolates freely, under a sufiicient pres- 
sure to bring it near the surface; and, it is money thrown away to sink an 
artesian well below the stratum of gravel. The water obtained from the 
latter source is soft and pure. 

THE CONTKA COSTA WATER COMPANY. 

Furnishes the following statement respecting the water now being supplied 
from the mountain range back of Oakland : 

*' The water is collected at a point five miles' from the city, near the head 
of Temescal Creek, where tvro streams flow constantly into a reservoir. 
The water-shed supplying the streams, above the reservoir, embraces an 
area of three thousand acres, too precipitous for Cultivation. It is 
estimated that a rain-fall of twelve inches upon this water-shed will fur- 
nish more than one thousand millions of gallons. The reservoir capacity 
is now small, but is being increased to about two hundred millions of 
gallons, and can be further increased as occasion requires." 

The energy exhibited by the Company is highly commendable. It Jbas 
already laid about thirty miles of pipe, ranging in size from three to four- 
teen inches. The estimate of the water supply obtainable from this source, 
is three millions of gallons per day — sufficient for a population of seventy- 
five thousand. 

According to the circulars issued by the Company, it does not profess, 
at present, to be able to furnish large supplies for irrigation, or for manu- 
facturing purposes, at cheap rates ; but the charges for domestic purposes 
are the same as in San Francisco. 

WATER RESOURCES. 

In Amador Valley, thirty miles from Oakland, there is an abundance 
of soft, pure, water, sufficient to supply a population exceeding half a 
million. The water basin is the receptacle of six hundred square miles of 
adjacent country, with its tributary streams. 

The water exists in a Tule Lake, partly subterranean, five hundred 
feet above tide level, surrounded by hundreds of natural wells, which are 
full to the brim in the dryest seasons. During ordinary wet seasons, these 
wells overflow and inundate a large surface. The sources that supply the 
lake are constant — the most important of which are the Los Positas, 
in the Livermore plain ; the Arroyo Mocho, and the Arroyo del Valle, 
on the east and south ; the Arroyo el Alamo, Arroyo de la Tasajera ; the 
los Alamos, and San Cayetao from the north. Most of these are living 
streams flowing into the Lake. There is but one outlet to this water — at 
the southwest end of the Lake, debouching from which, the water forms 
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Clay " Eighth toTenth ,.,. 480 " 

Brush . " First to Twelfth 2,760 " 

Market " Seventh to Forty-8ec(»nd 4,420 " 

Sixth " Castro to Franklin 2,040 " 

Seventh " Broadway to Franklin 300 " 

Ninth " Clay to Oak 3,020 " 

Tenth ** Broadway to Alice 1,360 " 

Four'nth ** Broadway to Washington 300" 

Total 19,240 

The average cost of macadamizing is estimated at 6>^ cents per square 
foot. Nineteen thousand two hundred and forty lineal feet of roadway 
and crossings, converted into square feet gives : 

926, 840 feet at 6)^ cts $57, 927 50 

85,199 feet curbing at 13K cts 4,233 88 

Engineering, advertising and culverts 3,000 00 

Total cost $65, 161 38 



GRADES. 

• 

The City of Oakland is situated on a peninsula extending about one 
and one-half miles from north to south, and two and one-half miles from 
east to west. It is bounded on the south and east by San Antonio Creek, 
on the west by the Bay of San Francisco, and on the north by the charter 
line, established by Act of the Legislature, in May, 1852. The highest 
ground in the City is found about midway between the northerly and south- 
erly boundaries, and is thirty-eight feet above the level of high tide. From 
this water-shed the ground slopes with remarkable uniformity, southerly 
and easterly to the Estuary, and northerly to a depression near the 
charter line, and to the salt marsh along the shore of the Bay. Sufficient 
fall is everywhere obtained for surface drainage, and no serious difficulty is 
encountered in establishing surface grades. 

Something over a year ago, the Common Council appointed a Board of 
Engineers **to examine the plans and profiles of the City of Oakland, to 
suggest changes if any they may deem necessary, and to report a plan of 
street grades, lines, and a system of sewerage for the whole City." The 
Board was composed of Geo. F. Allardt, Chief Engineer of State Tide 
Lands, Prof. GeoFge Davidson, Assistant U. S. Coast Survey, George 
E. Gray, Consulting Engineer Central Pacific Eailroad Company, Milo 
Hoadley, President of the late Board of Engineers of San Francisco, and 
Wm. F. Boardman, late City Engineer of Oakland. 

It has seldom been the fortune of any city to obtain the combined ser- 
vices of the same number of Engineers so eminent in their profession and 
so well qualified in every respect to deal with the difficult problems sub- 
mitted to this Board. 

In due time they presented an elaborate report, and all street iifiprove- 
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sickness in Oakland and vicinity, we have examined, by permission, the 
books of two of our most prominent physicians. We took the aggregate 
of the visits made by the two phy^^icians for the last six months, and 
divided the^sum by the total number of patients visited. The result was an 
average of four and one-third visits to each case. By leaving out of 
the calculation several desperate cases, the average would be considerably 
less. The books of the aforesaid physicians will be cheerfully submitted 
to the inspection of any respectable practitioner who may think we have 
committed an error. 

Is there another city in the United States whose population enjoy such 
exemption from sickness and death ? If there be one, there should be 
sign-boards erected on every hiorhway and lane approaching it, warning 
physicians and undertakers of the danger from starvation attending a 
residence within. 



DRIVES AND SCENERY. 

There are few places upon earth which are more inviting to those fond of 
out-door exercise, than Oakland and its vicinity. If It be true — as it wn- 
qwestionably is — that the Bay of San Francisco is the finest and most pic- 
turesque in the world, not even excepting the Bay of Naples, and the mag- 
nificent harbor of Bio Janeiro, it is no less true that the site ot Oakland 
affords the most beautiful view of that Bay, and the most delightful of the 
valleys by which it is environed. Here, the Coast range, generally so abrupt 
and rocky, recedes gradually into a vale miles in width, and slopes with a 
gentle declivity to the waters of the Bay, that bathe its borders with the 
health-inspiring ripples of the Ocean, iust visible through the opening of 
the Golden Gate. Eastward, the summit of Mount Diablo presents the 
loftiest peak from San Diego to Shasta Butte. Westward, gleams the broad 
bosom of the Bay, bordered in the distance by the triple hills of Saii Fran- 
cisco, the blue summits of the San Bruno Kange, and the slumbering valleys 
of San Mateo. Northward, stretok the fruitful orchards of San Pablo, the 
green hills of Carquinez, and the fairy islets of Golden Bock, and the Sisters; 
whilst southward, the old Mission of San Jose looms up in the distance like 
a glimpse of Aden; and the most fertile of hills, and dales, and plains, com- 
mingle in the view, assuring the spectator that no land upon the globe 
unites in itself blessings more varied or landscapes more enchanting thaa 
those which greet the eye from the flower-enameled plain of Alameda. 

Here, are no toll-roads to check adventure and tax the pleasure seeker 
with their oppressive exactions. There are no craggy precipices to climb, 
or soft morasses to cross; but the country is intersected with highways attest- 
ing the genius of McAdam, and Jeveled like the thoroughfares of Holland. 
Are you weary of city life, and require the mountain air to invigorate your 
frame ? Scale the summit of Mount Diablo ! Are you ill, and need the waters 
of old Ponce de Leon to reanimate you with the vigor of perpetual youth ? 
Go and bathe in the fountains of the old Mission San Jose ! Are you fond 
of sport? Shoulder your gun and gather quail from the foothills, or rig your 
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the foot of Broadway to Telegraph Avenue, and thence to Temescal bridge. 
Its franchise extends to the State University grounds. Its present track is 
three miles in length, and the cars and horses used by the road Company 
compare favorably with those used in San Francisco. The success of the 
enterprise has stimulated the organization of other horse-railroad compa- 
nies, one of the most important of which is tli^ Fruit Vale and University 
Company, designed to connect Fruit Vale and Brooklyn with the Uni- 
versity grounds. The Oakland and San Pablo Avenue Company, and the 
San Pablo, Webster Street and Alameda Company, have also located routes 
of great importance ; and the roads already projected will form, when 
completed, a cordon of iron rails which will aftbrd the people of Oakland 
and the neighboring towns, cheap and constant facilities of communication 
with each other, and with the State University. 



OAKLAND GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 

This Company has fourteen miles of "mains " already laid in Oakland, 
beftides extensions to and about the town of Brooklyn. The present capa- 
city of the works is one hundred thousand feet per day, and the quality ot 
the gas is not surpassed by that of any other company in California. There 
are few, if any, cities in the United States of an equal number of inhabi- 
tants, wherein such an extent of gas mains have been laid. The quantity 
of gas consumed is not commensurate with the extent of the mains, but 
that militates against the Company, and in favor of property-owners, and 
of those who desire to build houses and to enjoy the luxury of ^s light. 



LAND TITLES. 



The stability of the title to real estate in Oakland and Brooklyn town- 
ships recommends it strongly for investment and homestead purposes. It 
is a fundamental principle in English and Spanish law, derived from the 
maxims of the feudal tenures, that the King was the original proprietor of 
all land in the Kingdom, and of all territories acquired (like Califoma) by 
discovery and colonization, and that he was the only and true source of 
title. In the United States, the same principle has been adopted. All valid 
individual titles to land in California are, therefore, derived from the gov- 
ernment; of the United States, and the State of California (from the latter 
subordinately and only for land covered by tide-water) ; or, from the Span, 
ish Crown, prior to the 28th of September, 1821, the day recognized in law 
as the date of the independence of the Mexican nation ; or, from the gov- 
ernment of Mexico up to the 7th July, 1846, when the United States took 
possession of this State, which was subsequently ceded to them by the 
treatyof Guadalupe Hidalgo, Feb. 2d, 1848— by which treaty all govern- 
mental grants previously made were confirmed. 

Thus, was the title to the lands in the City of Oakland, and the town of 
JBrookljn, together with that of the surrounding country, comprising about 
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The information herewith a^bmitted, has been obtained from reliable 
sources. Opinions on values will alwa3's differ more or less, but the valua- 
tions have been carefully made, though necessarily in a general way, and 
are intended to represent prices which can be realized when opportunities 
for sales occur. All quotations are stated per foot frontage for inside lots — 
corner lots being worth from ten to thirty per cent. more. 

In San Francisco, on streets 82)^ feet wide, like Mission, Howard, and 
Folsom streets, property ranges, for lots 80 to 90 feet deep, from Fourth to 
Seventh, at $125 to $200 per foot frontage ; and lots beyond Seventh, to 
Fourteenth, at |75 to $100; further southerly, to Twentieth street, $60 to 
$75, and on Valencia, $80 to $90 ; on Van Ness Avenue, $120 to $150 ; 
on the other streets, in the Hayes and Beideman tracts, about 69 feet wide, 
lots 120 feet deep are worth $60 to $100 per front foot. 

In Oakland, east from Market street, lots 100 feet deep on all the 80 feet 
streets north of Railroad Avenue or Seventh street, sell for $27 50 to $60 
per foot frontage ; and south of Seventh street, at $22 50 to $30. On Ade- 
line and Market streets, both 80 feet wide, lots 125 and 130 feet deep, 
between Seventh and Twenty-second streets, bring $27 50 to $45 per front 
foot. 

Again, in San Francisco, on Stevensdn, Jessie, Minna, Natoma and 
similar streets, only 35 leet wide, lots 70 to 80 feet deep, between Fourth 
and Seventh streets, bring readily $50 to $60 per foot frontage, and from 
Seventh to Tenth, about $40. 

Oakland and Brooklyn have no streets of such limited width — ^the nar- 
rowest measuring 60 feet. On the 60 feet streets in Oakland, property sells 
as follows : north of Seventh, to Fourteenth, between Market and Adeline, 
$30 per foot frontage, 125 feet deep; from Fourteenth to Eighteenth, be- 
tween Market and Adeline, 125 feet deep, $16 to $22 50; and between Kirk- 
ham and Peralta, north oif Fourteenth street, 104 feet deep, $12 to $20; 
between Peralta, Pine, Eighth and Twelfth streets, near the Point, lots 135 
feet deep, $22 50 to $25; between Adeline and Peralta, Seventh and Four- 
teenth, lots 125 feet deep, $20 to 22 50; at the Point,. both north and south 
of Seventh street, lots 100 feet deep, $22 50 to $30; north of Twenty-second 
street and west of the San Pablo Boad, lots 125 feet deep, $10; east of the 
said road, lots 110 feet deep, $15 to $20 per foot frontage. 

In Brooklyn, property on 60 feet streets is worth : West of Walker 
and south of Humbert streets, lots 150 feet deep, $10 to $15 per foot front- 
age; north of Hepburn street, lots 140 to 150 feet deep, $5 to $10. 

The reader will bear in mind that reference has been made solely to 
residence property, and our allusions to San Francisco values do not refer 
to certain favored localities where even residence property is held as high 
as $300 per front foot. Respecting business property, those who desire to 
purchase, may seek Information for themselves. It is hardly necessary to 
say that business property Is, at present, far more valuable in San Francisco 
than in Oakland. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

The University of California was created with the view of carrying 
the public educational system of the State up to its highest expression, in 
an institution which should realize the broadest, freest, most liberal, and 
most advanced ideas of University education. It receives its support from 
the extensive land-grants made by the General Government to the State of 
California, for the establishment of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts Col- 
leges — a foundation which has been enlarged by a liberal appropriation 
from the State Legislature. The University, accordingly, is a State insti- 
tution, and as such, must be of equal interest to the people of every sec- 
tion of California. Yet the sphere of its activity is not bounded by the 
lines of our own State, for its register shows that it already draws from 
every State and Territory of the Pacific Coast; from Mexico, from South 
America, and from the islands of the sea — a fact which strikingly illus- 
trates the scope of the benefits diffused by our young but progressive 
State. 

The Act creating the University of California was passed by the State 
Legislature at the session of 18G7-8. It placed th« supreme control 
of the institution. in a Board of Regents, which is at present composed 
of the following gentlemen, of well-known culture, public spirit and 
business ability : 

Ex Officio Regents. 

His Excellency HENRY H. HAIGHT, Governor. 
His Honor WILLIAM HOLDEN, Lieutenant-Governor. 
Hon. GEORGE H. ROGERS, Speaker of the Assembly. 
Hon. O. p. FITZGERALD, D. D., State Superin'dt of Public Instruction. 
Hon. CHARLES F. REED, President of the State Agricultural Society. 
A. S. HALLIDIE, Esq., President of the Mechanics' Institute of 
San Francisco. 

Appointed. Regents. 

JOHN T. DOYLE, Esq. 
Hon. RICHARD P. HAMMOND, 
Hon. JOHN W. DWINELLE, 
Hon. HORATIO STEBBINS, D. D., 



Hon. LAWRENCE ARCHER, 
Hon. WILLIAM WATT, 
Hon. SAMUEL B. McKEE, 
Hon. SAMUEL MERRITT, M. D. 



Honorary Regents.* 



Hon. EDWARD TOMPKINS, 
J. MORA MOSS, Esq., 
S. F. BUTTERWORTH, Esq., 

Hon. JOHN S. HAGER, 



A. J. BOWIE, M. D., 
Wm. C. RALSTON, Esq., 
Hon. JOHN B. FELTON, 
LOUIS SACHS, Esq. 

Officers of tlie Board, of Regents. 

His Excellency H. H. HAIGHT, President. 
ANDREW J. MOULDER, Esq., Secretary. 

WILLIAM C. RALSTON, Treasurer. 

The University went into operation September 23, 1869, with Pro- 
fessors John and Joseph LeConte, Fisher, Swinton, Carr, Kellogg, Welcker, 

* The term Honobaby, applied to these Begente, indicates only the mode of their 
election, which is made by the Ez-offlcio and Appointed Regents. Every Regent, however 
appointed, is a voting, legislative, and executive member of the Board. 
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a proper degree, at the end of the course, upon such students as are found, 
upon examination, to be proficient therein. 

Partial coiu^es are organized In each of the Colleges for students 
*' who may not desire to pursue a full course therein." 

Besides the students pursuing the regular coiu-ses, any resident of Call 
fomla, of approved moral character, has the right to enter himself in the 
University as a student at large, and receive tuition In any branch or 
branches of Instruction, at the time when the same are given In the regular 
course, provided his preparatory studies have been such as to qualify him 
to pursue the selected branches ; and provided, further, he selects a sufficient 
number of branches — the number being designated by the Faculty. 

Measures have been taken to carry out the provisions of the Act 
creating the University, In respect to military Instruction and discipline. 
Acting under directions from the Board of Regents, Professor Welcker 
and Assistant Professor Soule, graduates of the West Point Academy, have 
organized the battalion of the University Cadets. All able-bodied male 
students of the Unlvei-slty are requu-ed to attend the military exercises. 
The utility of such Instruction and discipline Is generally conceded. 

The University already possesses excellent apparatus, recently pro- 
cured from Europe, and valued at over $30,000, for the use of the Physical, 
Chemical, and other Scientific Departments. There ls_also a Cabinet, rich 
In specimens collected from various parts of the State, and the Legislature 
has specially provided that the ample collections of the State Geological Sur- 
vey shall be devoted to the uses of the University. 

By an Act of the Legislature, passed at Its last session, five Scholarships 
were established, each of the value of three hundred dollars a year for four 
years, to be competed for by candidates for the Fourth Class. It Is expected 
and hoped, that the number of scholarships will be increased by private 
liberality. 

From the foregoing statements (which we compile from the "Kegister") 
it will be seen that the University of California, In the second year of its 
existence, already offers ample fiicllltles for a thorough education. It has 
a large and competent feculty of Instruction, and costly and complete 
apparatus. It opens its doors, without charge, to all of both sexes, who 
are qualified to profit by its advantages. The enlightened founders of the 
University of California laid Its basis upon live and naodem Ideas of 
education. It Is wholly free from ancient scholastic precedents and routine. 
It recognizes the equal dignity and worth of all knowledges and arts, and 
hospitably affords opportunities to students desirous of pursuing any 
specialty. Those who are enrolled as " students at large " can select their 
own studies, and attend the exercises of any of the classes. There are still 
shorter courses for 4;hose who can stay but a single term, or attend but a 
single course of lectures. If any one wishes to study some practical branch 
of learning — for example, metallurgy or agricultural chemistry — ^he will 
find here, .every feclllty for Its prosecution. In fine. It is a University in 
the full scope and meaning of the term. 

The University, while awaiting the erection of college edifices upon its 
extensive and beautiful domain, at Berkeley, (near Oakland), is occupying 
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to give to the eye in every direction, a scene of unsurpassed beauty — of 
cities, villages, mountains, plains — the wliole Bay of San Francisco, and 
the ocean, but to secure the unbroken health which has charactenzed the 
school during the seven years of its existence. The Faculty is as follows : 
Kev. E. B. Walsworth, D. D., President ; D. P. Saclcett A. M., Mathe- 
matics, Latin and Natural Sciences ; Miss M. K. Culberston, English 
Literature, Lo$:ic, Anatomy and Physiology ; Miss Emma Janes, Uistory, 
Bhetoric and Mathematics ; Mrs. K. A. Lawrence, Elocution, Gymnastics 
and Book-keeping ; Prof. G. Schulte, Modern Languages ; E. Steinle, 
Piano Instruction ; Mrs. S. W. Little, Vocal Instruction ; J. B. Wandes- 
forde, OilPaintim; and Drawing; Mona. M. Y. Ferrer, Guitar; Mrs. W. 
E. Rust, Primary Department. 

Oakiand Seminary. — Washington street, between Eleventh and 
Twelfth. Founded November 8, 1858. Mrs. G. M. Blake, Principal; Chas. 
Ames Spencer, Ph. D.; Miss Aiken, Collegiate Department ; Mrs. Mook- 
lar, and Miss Uillebrajid, Intermediate Department; Miss Jordan, 
Khidergarten ; Mr. Wandesforde, Painting and Drawing ; Mr. Holzhauer, 
Instumental Music ; Mr. Havell, Vocal Music ; Mr. Ferrar, Guitar. 

Oakland Military Academy. — This institution combines military 
discipline and scholastic instruction. Kev. D. McGlure is the proprietor 
and principal of the Academy, which opened January 9, 1865. The 
buildings are commodious and handsomely situated on Telegraph 
Avenue, on a rise of ground known as Academy Hill. There are two 
Departments in the Academy — Preparatory and Academic. The scholars 
wear an appropriate uniform, and are termed Cadets. The Academy 
is furnished with muskets and other equipments, and has a large armory. 
The institution has at present about one hundred and nine boarding scholars 
and thirteen day scholars, and is much esteemed for the excellence of its 
discipline. 

Linden Lane Boarding School. — Linden Lane, near Telegraph 
road, about two miles from Broadway station. Boys are here prepared 
for the University or College ; or, receive such a practical education as 
will fit them tor active business life. Number of scholars limited to 
sixteen. The school is under the charge of D. C. Stone, A. M. 

The Convent School. — ^The Convent of Our Lady of the Sacred 
Heart is a girls^ day and boarding school. It was dedicated in the summer 
of 1868. It is charmingly located on an elevation at the head of Lake 
Peralta, and commands a fine view of the surrounding country. The 
Convent School has at present sixty-one boarding scholars and fifty-two 
day scholars, and is taught by the Sisters, who came from Canada. The 
Convent is in charge of St. Mary's Catholic Church, and was built through 
the energetic efiorts of Bev. Father King. The building cost upward of 
twenty thousand dollars. 

St. Joseph's Academy. — ^This school is located at the corner of Fifth 
and Jackson streets, and is conducted by the Christian Brothers — Brother 
Gustavus, Principal; assisted by Brothers Alexander, Baptist, and Thomas. 
Opened July 25, 1870, with 45 pupils, and numbered 85 at the dose of its 
last term, December 24, 1870. The pupils are all boys. 
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needed. FoUoiiiog are the schools, their location, cost of buildings, names 
cd principals, and number of teachers and pupils : 

Lapatettk Grammab School. — Comer of Twelfth and Jefferson 
streets ; cost of building, $17,000 ; Principal, J. B. HcChesenej ; number 
of teachers, 11 ; male pupils, 160 ; female pupils, 190. 

pREsooTT Grammar Schooi^ — Seward street ; cost of building, flOiOOO; 
Principal, A. W. Brodt ; number oi teadiers, 6 ; male pupils, ll2 : female 
pupils, 84. 

Primary No. 1. — Comer Twelfth and Grove streets ; cost of building, 
fl,700; Principal, Mrs. R. Phelps; number of teachers, three; male 
pupils, 78 ; female pupils, 82. 

Primary No. 2.— Comer Sixth and Alice streets ; cost of building, 
$1,200; Principal, Misb F. Brigham ; number of teachers, 3 ; male pupils, 
80; female pupils, 61. 

Primary Xo. 3. — Comer of Fourth and Grove streets ; cost of build- 
ing, $1,200 ; Principal, Miss H. Jackson ; number ot teachers, 4 ; male 
pupils, 99 ; female pupils, 88. 



CHURCHES. 

First Presbyterian. — Corner Broadway and Thirteenth streeL 
organized in 1852. Pastor, Rev. D. W. Poor. Elders— Samuel Percy, 
Elijah Bigelow, James J. Gardiner, Wm. C. Dodge, G. W. Armes. 
Trustees— E. C. Sessions, W. C. Dodge, W. H. Miller, J. J. Gardiner, 
Elijah Bigelow, J. Selfridge, J. Shanklla. 

Independent Presbyterian. — Comer of Jefferson street, between 
Eleventh and Twelfth. Organized Febniary, 1869. Rev. L. Hamilton, 
Pastor. Trustees— Prof. Henry Durant, Rev. D. McClure, C. W. Howard, 
Gkorge C. Potter, J. S. Emery, A. J. Coffee, S. B. McKee and John R. 
Glascock. 

First Congregational. — Broadway, between Tenth and Eleventh 
streets. Organized December, 1860. Rev. Dr. Mooar, Pastor. Deacons—;- 
T. B. Bigelow, E. P. Flint, R. E. Cole and T. L. Wallver. Trustees— r! 
E. Cole, E. P. Flint, E. P. Sanford, I. W. Knox, Wm. K. Rowell and 
H. A. Palmer. 

Second Congregationai^. — Oakland Point. S. D. Gray, Pastor. 
Organized May 31, 1868. Trustees-nJ. A. Folger, Chairman, H. G. 
McLean, H. C. Emmons, E. E. Walcott, L. P. Collins. 

Mission Congregational. — Second street, between Broadway and 
Washington. Rev. John Kimball, Pastor. Organized in 1858. Is under 
control of the First Congregational. 

First Baptist. — Corner Fourteenth and Brush streets. Organized in 
1864. Rev. B. T. Martin, Pastor. Church Clerk, A. W. Brodt. Deacons— 
Wm. Watt and G. W. Dam. Trustees— A. L. Warner, G. W. Dam, J. F. 
Havens, Wm. Watt and A. W. Brodt. Treasurer— B. F. Pendleton. 
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comfort and convenience of its inmates, and with all the i)eculiar apxmratus 
necessary for their instruction. The total cost of hnildings, grounds, etc., 
has been about $200,000 — an expenditure which indicates the liberality and 
though tfulness of our people. 

The present number of pupils is eighty-five. Fifty-nine are deaf and 
dumb, and twenty-six are blind. The course of study embraces most of the 
branches usually taught in our higher academies. Facilities are also offered 
for the learning of trades. The benefits of the Institution, including board, 
tuition, and medical attendance, are free to all deaf and dumb or blind per- 
sons, between the ages of six, and twenty-one years, who may be residents 
of the State. 

The Board of Directors consists of J. Mora Moss, President; Chas. J. 
Brenham, Col. John C. Hayes, I. E. Nicholson, M. D., and Col. Harry 
Linden. The corps of instructors in the deaf-mute department, com- 
prises Amasa Pratt, H. B. Crandall and Henry Frank. In the blind 
department, C. T. Wilkinson and M. B. Clark. The Principal is Warring 
Wilkinson, to whom all letters of inquiry, etc., should be addressed. 
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SOCIETIES. 

Live Oak Lodgfe, No. 61, F. and A. M.— Organized 1854. Officers : 
T. P. Wales, W. M.; Wm. H. Irwin. S. W.; Henry J. Evers, J. W.; A. J. 
Baber, S. D.; George Carlton, J. D.; Benj. Akerly, Chaplain ; J. E. 
Whitcher, Treasurer ; Jaracs Lentell, Secretary ; F. Chappellet and Frank- 
lin Warner, Stewards ; S. Hirshberg, Tyler. 

Oakland Lodge, No. 188, F. and A. M. — Organized 1868. Officers : 
E. H. Pardee, W. M.; W. J. Gumett, S. W.; W. S. Snook, J. W.; T. W. 
Bailey, Secretary ; M. T. Dnsinbury, Treasurer. 

Oakland Chapter, No. 26, B. A. M. — Organized in 1860. Offleers : 
Benj. Akerly, High Priest ; G. M. Blake, K.; T. P. Wales, S.; J. M. 
Miner, C. H.; S. Nolan, P. S.; Henry J. Evers, K. A. C; W. H. Irwin, 
M. 3d v.; Ernst Jansen, M. 2d V.; Wm. D. Harwood, M. 1st V.; J. E. 
Whitcher, Treasurer; S. Hirshberg, Secretary; H. E. Hitchcock, Guard. 

Alameda Chapter, No. 36, K. A. M.— Organized 1868. Officers : 
N. W Spaulding, High Priest ; W. Van Dyke, K.; E. H. Pardee, S.; C. 
C. Knowles, C. H.; W. J. Gurnett, P. S. 

Oaktand Lodge, No. 118, I. O. O. F.— Organized 1865. Officers : 
Geo. H. Fogg, N. G.; S. P. Knight, V. G.; R. Dalziel, R. S.; P. Mathews, 
P. S.; C. Barlow, Treasurer, 

University Lodge, No. 144, 1. O. O. F. — Organized 1868. Officers : 
C. G. Reed, N. G.; J. W. Thurman, V. G.; Thomas Bell, R. S.; J. V. B. 
Goodrich. T.; Ed. Surryhne, R. S. N. G.; H. S. Yarrington, L. S. N.G.; 
J. P. Raymond, R. S. V. G.; J. W. Woll, L. S. V. G.; Geo. E. Farwell, 
I. G.; E. G. Jones, O. G. 
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Grenadier Guard. — Organized 1870. Officers: J. Callahan, Cap- 
tion ; Carr, First Lieutenant ; A. Herrio, Second Lieutenant ; S. Cronin, 
Orderly Sergeant. 

Live Oak Zouaves. — Organized 1870. Officers: E. J. Kelly, 
Captain; Thomas Treanor, First Lieutenant; John F. Teague, Second 
Lieutenant ; James Marchaud, Orderly Sergeant. 



OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS. 

Organized, August 27, 1867. Capital stock $150,000. Capital increased 
March 30, 1869, to $300,000. 

OFFICERS. 

P. S. Wilcox, President. 

J. L. Browne, Cashier. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

P. S. Wilcox, E. M. Hall, Samuel Merritt, T. B. Bigelow, Walter 
Blair. 

REPORT JANUARY 1, 1871. 
LIABn^ITIES. DR. OR. 

Capital and Reserve Fund $ 86,850 

Due Depositors, etc 197,164 53 

Due Dividend No. 7 14,000 

ASSETTS. 

Office Furniture $ 2,436 68 

Bonds, Currency, and Stamps 19,696 49 

Loans and Over Drafts 217,951 82 

Cash in Vaults, San Francisco and New York 

City 57,929 64 

Total $298,014 53 $298,014 63 

Number of Depositors 796. Dividends have always been one per 
cent, per month on first-class deposits, and at the rate ot ten per cent, per 
annum on second-class — paid in July and January, semi annually. 



UNION SAVINGS BANK. 

Incorporated, July 1, 1869; with a capital stock of $300,000, which was 
increased July 1, 1870, to $500,000. 

OFFICERS. 

A. C. Henry, President. 

J. West Martin, Vice-President. 

H. A. Palmer, Cashier and Secretary. 

/ 
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BOARD op DIRECTORS. 

A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, John C. Hays, E. Bigelow, E. A. 
Haines, Samuel Woods, Chas. Webb Howard, Hiram Tubbs, H. H. Haight, 
C. T. H. Palmer, S. Hiiff, W. W. Crane, Jr., R. W. Kirkham, B. S. 
Farrelly, A. W. Bowman, J. Mora Moss. 

The following is extracted from the report of this bank, February 15, 
1871. 

Capital Stock paid in, and Reserve Fund $133,500 

Deposits 178,110 79 

Amount of Loans Outstanding 230.212 07 

Cash on Hand 51,325 46 

No. of Depositors 612 

A new banking house, for the use of this Bank, is nearly completed, on 
the corner of Broadway and Ninth streets, which for convenience for uses 
intended, and elegance, is not surpassed in California. 

The dividends to depositors have always been at the rates of twelve 
(12) and ten (10) per cent, per annum. 



NEWSPAPERS. 

There are three newspapers published in Oakland, as follows : 

The Oakland Daily Transcript, 
Issued every morning (Sundays excepted), 

John Scott Proprietor. 



The Oakland Daily News, 
Issued every morning (Sundays excepted), 

William Gagan Proprietor. 



The Evening Termini, 
Issued eveiy evening (Sundays excepted). 

By The Termini Company. 



BROOKLYN. 

No place in Alameda county can show a better record of progress than 
Brooklyn. The town government is organized as follows : 

TOWN officers. 

H. A. Mayhew, President; A. Cannon, H. Tubbs, Chas. Newton, H. 
Tum Suden, Trustees; J. F. Steen, Clerk and Treasurer ; E. E. Webster, 
Assessor ; O. Whipple, Marshal. 

SCHOOL trustees. 

A. W. Swett, C. C. Knowles, F. Buell. 

Many streets have been opened, and other important improvements 
inaugurated. The main street (Washington), has been graded and macad- 
amized from the Twelfth street brid&:e to Park Avenue. Many buildings 
have been erected during the past year. The Contra Costa Water Com^aaY 
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have laid their raains from Oaldand, for the purpose of snppljring the town 
with water, and hydrants for the use of the Fire Department have been 
placed at various points. The mains of the Oakland Gas Light Company 
have also been carried into the town. 

The School Department is well organized and conducted. 

The town has four churches, viz : one Presbyterian, Rev. Oliver Hem- 
street ; one Baptist, Rev. T. C. Jameson ; St. Anthony's Catholic Church, 
under the supervision of Rev. Father King; and the Episcopal Church, 
Rev. Mr. Wilbur, Rector. 

The situation of Brooklyn is somewhat higher than that of Oakland, 
and the absence of oaks which add so much to the charms of the latter 
place, is compensated in a measure by the picturesque scenery on every 
side. Its situation on the Estuary of San Antonio, with the railroads 
running along the banks, gives it great prospective importance as a location 
for manufactures, and already there are several manufacturing establish- 
ments in successful operation. 

At several places near the Estuary, 'overflowing artesian wells have 
been obtained by sinking one hundred and fifty feet. 



ALAMEDA, AND THE WEBSTER STREET BRIDGE. 

The beautifully situated and rapidly growing town of Alameda, dis- 
tant about two miles from Oakland, is being brought into direct communi- 
cation with this city by the erection of a draw-bridge, spanning San 
Antonio creek, from the foot of Webster street. From the bridge, a sub- 
stantial roadway is being constructed over the marsh land, which is nearly 
a mile in breadth. The progress of the town cannot fail to be much accele- 
rated by the completion of this important tliorpughfare; and the advanta- 
ges to be derived therefrom by the people of both places cannot be too highly 
estimated. 

The peninsula upon which the town is located, is about three and 
a half miles long by one mile wide, comprising an area of about 2,200 acres 
of remarkably fertile soil, ornamented by a profusion of oaks. An abund- 
ance of excellent water is obtainable within a few feet of the surface. 

Nature has made the Encinal a charming resoit for people of 
rural tastes; and during the summer months its groves and parks are 
visited by thousands from San Francisco and neighboring places. The 
township contains about five hundred families, most of whom own the pro- 
perty upon which they reside. In Alameda there are many delightful 
residences, including that ot his Excellency, the Governor of California. 
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attention and forethought which insures punctuality and safety, is not want- 
ing. The local Superintendent is accomplished in his profession, and 
unremitting in his watchfulness. The following statistics of traTel and 
casualties, attest his efficiency, and demonstrate 

THE SAFETY OP TRAVEUNG. 

During the year 1870, the cars and boat made twelve trips per day, 
each way. The average number of passengers to each trip was one hundred 
and eighty, making four thousand three hundred and twenty passengers 
per day, or over one million and a half for the year — more than ten times 
the population ot San Francisco. In this vast movement of passengers, 
not OTie fatal accident occurred. Only two persons were injured, and the 
Company was not accused of responsibility in either case. 

THE INCREASE OP TRAVEL 

Is perceptible from month to month, and it is understood that the Com- 
pany will soon multiply the trips. Indeed, it is quite evident that the time 
is not distant when crossings will be made every ten minutes; and persons 
seeking homesteads can safely depend upon realizing this prediction. 

THE ESTUARY ROUTE, 

Or "Creek Route," as it is commonly called, is used, at present, only 
by boats and* vessels carrying freight. The importance of the Estuary is 
alluded to elsewhere. Its improvement is a question of not much time; 
and those who rely upon seeing first-class passenger boats navigati^ 
its waters at an early day, will not be disappointed. 

A RECREATIVE TRIP. 

Thousands of people in San Francisco have never visited this side 
ot the bay, and are in unblissfnl ignorance of the attractions which it offers, 
and of the recreative and invigorating nature of the trips to, and from 
Oakland. The street car trips, from the business portion of San Fraooisco 
to, or from any point in that city, where residence property cost even 
double that of residence property in Oakland, consume more time than the 
trips between San Francisco and Oakland ; and the monotony and dis- 
comfort of street car travel make the former appear twice as long as the 
latter. 
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